
The defendant is a book. 
So is the prosecutor. On 
trial is the Warren Com- 
mission Report, indicted by 
men whose own books find 
it guilty. Guilty of haste. 
Guilty of bias. Guilty of a 
coverup. But neither critic 
nor commission is the jury. 
The public is. It, ultimately, 
will find where it thinks 
truth lies. But before con- 
sidering its verdict, the 
public must ask for the 
facts. Ail the facts. Has it 
heard them? AU of them? 
FtiBowiag is the first article 
of a 18 -part analysis called 
“The Lingering Shadow.” 
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The one slain has not 
died. Doubt jftll not let 
him. ' V 

i>oubt asks: “How did 
you fall? By whose hand?” 



Doubt has heard an answer 
— "Lee Harvey Oswald did 
it” — from doctors, law- 
yers, government; from po- 
lice, friends, foe! 

But doubt does not be- 
lieve. Not quite. 

Doubt knows the stature 
of the seven somber men of 
the Warren Commission, 
the breadth of their investi- 
gation, the depth of their 
report. But doubt is not ap- 
peased. Not quite. 



Doubt has heard of the 
rifle, the shells, the finger- 
prints, the handwriting, the 
blunted bullets, the people 
who said they saw. But 
doubt is not assured. Not 
quite, 

* * * * 

WHY IS this so?- 
Because doubt was de- 
nied the certainty of a trial. 
Because not all is known. 
Because not all is answered 
and may never be. And be- 



seeksn^siia’ the commis- 
siom -^^'‘ijave seen what - 
the commission did not see: 
diffei^ -abots from differ- 
ent ptetw;plots where the 
comn^tibp saw none; de- 
sign .the commission # 
saw doubt where 

the commission Saw fact. 

Are these seekers scav- 
engers, as Texas Gov. John 
B. Connally has called 
them? Of are they impas- 





stated skeptics, refuitaf to 
ttirt "it bttmvmrkt 
m atmmtrt Ai* mf dfea- 
tor* of Or is it their 
cnMture? lt is not abtfays 
dew. ' 

But If the WwifW report 
is now doubte^ tef many, it 
is . because of 'Up books 
written by tbestfiew sbek- 
ers. If their |ibmber is 
small, their impact is not. 
The very existence of a 
printed page has an aura of 



authenticity above and be- 
yond what it states. As the 
critics’ books are increas- 
ingly read, they are increas- 
ingly believed. It is far eas- 
ier to read one book from a 
shelf by a single critic than 
a whole shelf of books by a 
commission. So doubt takes 
root. TTie shelf lies fallow. 

* * * * 

ONE COULD protest the 
whole argument is macabre 
ghoulish. John F. Kennedy 

is gone. Talk won’t bring 
him home. But this was a 
president. The people he 
led have a right-nay, an ob- 
1 i g a t i o n-to know what 
struck him down, and why. 
It was not just a death in 
the hearts of the nation. It 
was murder at the heart of 
the national structure. As- 
sassination unsolved is as- 
sassination at large, possi- 
bly free to strike again, cer- 
tainly free to poison and 

corrode by suspicion, mis- 
trust, fear. 

So it is not mere curiosj- 
ty, not just to add a foot- 
note to history, to ask who 
killed Kennedy. To pre- 
serve the absolutely vital 
trust of the people in thetr 
leaders and institutions, the 
question must be answered. 
And stay answered. 

The quest may be long. It 
is still asked: Who killed 
Lincoln? John Wilkes 
Booth is not the answer to 
all seekers. Nor is Lee 
Harvey Oswald the answer 
to some seeking the assas- 
sin of President Kennedy. 
Lincoln, however, is for the 
archivist. The wound from 
Dallas is still red. It is ten- 
der to questions of who, or 
why. It may ever be. 

Or, perhaps, the wound 
may have been salved all 
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along. Perhaps the first in- 
vestigation need be the last. 

* * * * 

f 

OR, PERHAPS, the pain 
of doubt may throb the less 
if one were to ask the 
doubters of their proof, ask 
of the askers: What have 
you found, what news can 
you bring us? 

■ The critics of the Warren 
Commission Report have 
fnade grave charges. They 
fiave made money. 

Have they made a case? 

Have they proved that 
the most extensive murder 
investigation in the nation’s 
history, directed by some of 
its foremost citizens, was 
wrong, dead wrong? Was 
the commission guilty of 
haste, of bias, of a cover-up 
and Lee Harvey Oswald ta- 
mo cent of murder? Do 
events such as those re- 
cently in New Orleans indi- 
cate justice has not been 
done? 

Polls suggest increasing 
numbers of people think so. 

Book after carefully foot- 
noted book say so. The 
Warren Report was once on 
the best-seller lists. Now 
Ijlark Lane’s “Rush to 

Judgment” is. 

* * * * 

i WHICH HAS spoken 
tjruth? TTie critics say they . 
Wave. And the commission 
has stood mute. 

Mark Lane has said: “As 
long as we rely for informa- 
tion upon men blinded by 
the fear of what they might 
see, the precedent of the 
Warren Commission Report 
will continue to imperil the 
life of the law and dishonor 
{hose who wrote it little 
*iore than those who praise 
it.” ’ ... , 

And the commission has 
Stood mute. 

Leo Sauvage, in “The Os- 
wald Affair,” has said: “It 
is logically untenable, legal- 
ly indefensible and morally 
piadmissable to declare Lee 
Harvey Oswald the assas- 
sin of President Kennedy.” 

And the commission has 
Stood mute. 

Edward Jy Epstein? IS 
flnquest,” has said: . "thdr * 
jfconclusions of the Warren 
Ireport must be viewed as 
'expressions of political 
truth.” 

’ And the commission has 
stood mute. 

‘ It is considered its first 
words, published in 27 vol- 
umes in the fall of 19*4, to' 
be its last. It hasilisbanded. 



THE PUBLIC, in the jury 
box, may wonder at the 
commission’s work. But it 

must also ask after the crit- 
ics’. Is it true where the 
commission’s , is not? Are 
the critics innocent of the 
guilt they charge the com- 
mission: of distortion, sly 
selection of convenient 
fact, editing of truth? 

Mark Lane wrote that 
the commission “cited evi- 
dence and — which is 
nored and reshaped evi- 
dence and — wsich is 
worse — oversimplified 
evidence.” 

Did he? 

Lane and the other crit- 
ics have produced little in 
the way of new evidence. 
What they have done is use 
what the commission pro- 
vides in its 26 volumes of 
testimony and exhibits — 
but to different conclu- 
sions. The critics’ case rests 
on the same bedrock as the 
commission’s — the War- 
ren report. 

How have the critics 

used, or abused, it? 

* * * * 

ON PAGE 199 of the 

hardcover edition of “Rush 
to Judgment” Lane mentions 
an Illinois ballistics expert, 1 
Joseph D. Nicol. Nicol testi- 
fied before the commission 
on Oswald’s pistol, the 
shells found at the scene of 
the slaying of officer J. D. 
Tippitt and bullets recov- 



ered from Tippitt’s body. 

Lane says Nicol “ap- 
peared less than certain” 
the shells came from Os- 
wald’s gun. There is a foot- 
note in the passage refer- 
ring to Volume III of the 
hearings, Page 511. Few 
readers have the volumes 
much less the time to check 
Lane’s thousands of cita- 
tions. A pity. 

On page 511, Volume III 
Nicol is asked by commis- 
sion counsel Melvin Eisen- 
berg if he was “certain in 
your own mind of the iden- 
tification” of the shells. 

Nicol replied: “Yes; the 
marks on the firing pin par- 
ticularly were very defini- 
tive. Apparently this firing 
pin had been subjected to 
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some rather severe abuse, 
and there were numerous 
small and large striations 
which could be matched up 
very easily.” 

Yet Lane says Joseph D. 

certain.” 

* * * * 

IN HIS BOOK, Epstein 
questions the commission’s 
conclusion that Oswald was 
a good shot. He mentions 
the shot at Maj. Gen. Edwin 
A. Walker which missed. 
He mentions the testimony 
of Nelson Delgado, a fellow 
Marine who had watched 
Oswald on the firing line. 
Oswald, Delgado testified, 
got a lot of “Maggie’s 
drawers” — complete miss- 
es. 



Delgado said something 
else. 

On the rifle range he said 
Oswald “didn’t give a dam. 
He just qualified. He wasn't 
hardly going to exert him- 
self.” 

And Walker himself tes- 
tified that his assailant 
“could have been a very 
good shot and just by 
chance the bullet hit the 
woodwork of a window. 
There was enough deflec- 
tion in it to miss me.” 

Don’t these passages 
have some bearing on Os- 
wald’s marksmanship? Ep- 
stein evidently didn’t think 
so. They don’t appear in his 
book. 

NEXT: A man who 
looked like Jack Ruby. 




